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Abstract: Theorists emphasize the significance of the conceptualizing phenomena 
before any quantification in the scientific work process. The role of analogy among all 
human-beings’ cognitive tools in the process of problem solving and concept creation 
is undeniable according to experts. Accordingly, this paper defines the analogy of 
“religion as brand” as an analogical model to shed light on political and religious 
marketing aspects of two terrorist organizations and religious brands in the Middle 
East. The concept of “ISIS and Al-Qaeda are sub-brands of Islam” was extracted from 
this metaphorical structure. The paper illuminates different branding attributes of these 
two terrorist groups through reviewing approximately fifty first-hand and second-hand 
materials on the issue. This review reveals how Islam functions as a master-brand and 
nourishes these two brands ideologically. The analogy entails a variety of attributes 
among which five aspects of branding including communication, brand mythology, 
competition, attracting social and symbolic capital, and brand promise are discussed 
and religious associations which endorse these two groups’ political functions are 
examined. 
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Introduction 


he relationship between religion and market has been the main focus of 

many studies, from arguments on supply and demand for meaning as a 

commodity in the religious marketplace’ to critical approaches on the 

emersion of religious brands such as churches and consumer goods based on 
capitalist culture.’ 

The first precondition in researching a phenomenon is the concept 

which is defined and appropriately operationalized? or, as Sartori warns, 
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“concept formation stands prior to quantification.’ One of the cognitive tools 
in creating concepts is the analogy, the role of which human scientists have 
approved in creating knowledge*, developing theories®, and revealing generic 
properties of phenomena.’ Isaiah Berlin even believes that thinking without 
metaphors is impossible®, and Rosenthal asserts that metaphors and analogies 
are central features of the social scientific enterprise.” 

Accordingly, by considering the analogy of “religion as brand” as the 
structural metaphor, this article presents the idea that “ISIS and Al-Qaeda are 
sub-brands of Islam’”’!” as its hypothesis. Sub-brands are brands connected to a 
mother brand!!, parent brand””, or master-brand'* and augment or modify the 
associations of that mother/ parent/ master brand. Masterbrand, parent brand, 
and mother brand are different interpretations of the same strategic concept in 
brand management. Sub-brands stretch a primary frame of reference from the 
mother brand to add an attribute association, application association, a signal of 
prosperous novelty, and a brand characteristic.'* Swystun also defines a parent 
brand as the leading brand in a brand family. It is the master, primary brand, 
and it takes on an endorsing function for one or more sub-brands. Even though 
a sub-brand has its name and visual identity, marketers design it to leverage the 
history and equity of the masterbrand and stretch it into a new category, benefit, 
or target.'° 

To prove its hypothesis, this review paper takes a comparative approach 
to religion and brand by referring to both first-hand and second-hand references. 
The article reviews approximately fifty references as second-hand references to 
reveal how these two groups utilize Islamic narrative to communicate to their 
audience and endorse their brands in association with Islam as the master-brand. 
First-hand materials also include statements by Ayman Al-Zawahiri and Bin 
Laden from Al-Qaeda and Abu Musab Al-Zarqawi from ISIS and propaganda 
materials including videos. 


4 Sartori, “Concept Misformation in Comparative Politics,” 1038. 

> Black, Models and Metaphors. 

6 Gick and Holyoak, “Analogical Problem Solving.” 

7 Pinder and Bourgeois, “Controlling Tropes in Administrative Science,” 649. 

8 Berlin, Concepts and Categories: Philosophical Essays, 158. 

° Rosenthal, “Metaphors, Models, and Analogies,” 297. 

‘0 Extracting concept from structural metaphors is based on Lakoff and Johnson theory 
on metaphors which will be explained in the next part. 
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Theoretical Background 
Religion and Market 


Many scholars have studied the relationship between religion and 
market and the position of religion in market. These studies encompass three 
categories, including examination of the interaction between religion and 
consumer society '°, the competitive nature of religion from an economic 
viewpoint!’, and the similarity between religions and brands in the context of 
marketing. '® 

In the field of religious consumerism, Lofton and Modern deliberate 
about how new religions emerge in a consumer society like America by 
examining and criticizing the position of religions in consumer society through 
a variety of cases from celebrities to rituals and corporate culture. They clarify 
how different social contexts like corporate culture or pop culture create new 
religious behaviours. !° Einstein considers religion and marketing as two 
territories not really at war and demonstrates how religious institutions and 
different religious movements, cults, or sectarian movements apply branding 
strategies to compete in a material world and recruit disciples.”° By integrating 
and systematizing contributions from economics of religion, marketing, and 
sociology of religion, Stolz and Usunier provide an interdisciplinary account of 
the societal causes as well as individual and organizational effects of religious 
consumer society. In a neutral effort to understand consumerism, Gauthier and 
Martikainen described the contemporary rising trends and alterations in the 
world of religions.”! 

Beside studies in Judaism and Christianity, other scholars have 
concentrated on consumerism in the Islamic world. Concentrating on the 
concept of Halal in Islamic tradition, Shirazi defines and analyzes Brand Islam 
(Halal) as a highly successful marketing strategy. Furthermore, she 
demonstrates a growing trend toward consumer loyalty that is exclusively 
linked to Islam.” Considering the connotations associated with Islamic brand 
and referring to the principles of Islamic trading and commerce, Temporal 


‘© Hinstein, Brands of Faith, Marketing Religion in a Commercial Age. 

7 Finke and Stark, Acts of Faith: Explaining the Human Side of Religion. 
'8 Atkin, The Culting of Brands: Turn Your Customers into True Believers. 
'9 Lofton and Modern, Consuming Religion. 

20 Einstein, Brands of Faith, Marketing Religion in a Commercial Age. 

21 Gauthier and Martikainen, Religion in Consumer Society. 

>? Shirazi, Brand Islam: The Marketing and Commodification of Piety. 
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investigates the situation of the Islamic brands in the commercial world and 
examines the necessity of establishing an Islamic economic union.” 

In the context of religion economy, scholars like Lechner concentrate 
on the competitive nature of religions** in accordance with rational choice 
theory by Adam Smith.”> However, Stark and Finke developed a more specific 
approach in this field. Based on the principle of supply and demand, they 
construct the theory of meaning market based on humans’ desire to live 
meaningful lives. According to this theory, religion is one of the meaning 
suppliers which is in competition with other narratives that promise different 
answers and incentives. Introducing religious capital as a concept in meaning 
market, Stark and Finke conceptualize the notion of religious brand loyalty.”° 
Accordingly, they believe that preserving religious capital is so important for 
the populace that converting to other religions is costly for them. 

In the specific field of branding/marketing science, scholars tend to 
compare religions and brands in terms of responding to human needs. Sawicki, 
for example, by following a brief discussion of what the term “rite” means, 
examines some areas of probable resemblance between brand and rite in order 
to illustrate a reciprocal and positive synergy between consumerism and 
religion, since both are in the service of the human person. In a broader sense, 
Atkin by focusing on universal needs of human beings including meaning 
making, belonging, and establishing identity discusses that the tools, 
mechanisms, and techniques which brands utilize to meet these needs are 
completely homogenous to religions’ mechanisms. These techniques were so 
strong in his eyes that they guaranteed the success of brands and religions as 
two social constructs throughout history.”” 


Theoretical Framework 
Analogy as the Framework 


The core argument of this paper is based on the potential of analogy in 
concept creation and extending theory. Therefore, in this part of the paper I 
clarify the analogy as a cognitive tool and discuss the model of “religion as 
brand” as a foundation to demonstrate how Al-Qaeda associates its brand with 
Islam. Gick and Holyoak define fruitful analogies as a mapping of relations 


3 Temporal, Islamic Branding and Marketing: Creating a Global Islamic Business. 
24 Lechner, “Rational Choice and Religious Economies.” 

25 Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

26 Finke and Stark, Acts of Faith: Explaining the Human Side of Religion. 

27 Atkin, The Culting of Brands: Turn Your Customers Into True Believers. 
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between two very disparate domains.** Generally, metaphors are powerful 
linguistic tools and the primary fundamental of language. Scholars with various 
approaches from linguistics”’ to cognitive science*’ have studied analogies and 
metaphors. This essay concentrates on the cognitive aspect of analogy, which 
results in problem-solving. Therefore, Gentner’s theory in examining the 
cognitive analysis of analogy by the mind is the most suitable framework for 
this study. 

In understanding any analogy the mind considers attributes and 
relations between two domains. Based on Gentner’s model, the mind shapes the 
mapping between two fields like 2:3 :: 4:6. As an example, the relationship 
between electron and nucleus in an atom is parallel with the relationship 
between planet and sun in the solar system.*' Figure 1 illustrates how she 
depicts this analogy to show attributes and relationships between them. It is 
remarkable that although this figure demonstrates a similarity in the field of 
natural science, as Gentner mentions, this is the structural mental model in 
decoding any analogy: 


28 Gick and Holyoak, “Analogical Problem Solving,” 307. 

29 Lakoff and Johnson, Metaphors We Live By. 

3° Jaynes, Origin of Consciousness in the Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind. 
31 Gentner, “Structural Mapping, a Theoretical Framework for Analogy.” 
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| ATTRIBUTES 


Figure 1: Structural mapping for Rutherford analogy (The atom is like the solar 
system- S: Subject to — O: object to) (Gentner 1983) 
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Religion as Brand 


Based on Gentner’s model, an analogy was defined as “religion: 
populace :: brands: customer” and based on this analogy, the structural mapping 
can be defined as it is depicted in figure 2. In this section, the attributes of this 
analogy will be discussed. Although both concepts, religion and brand, are too 
complicated to have a single comprehensive definition, reviewing different 
aspects of the two phenomena can provide the mind with a holistic panorama. 

Scholars and theorists define brand from various aspects.** The classic 
definition from the American Marketing Association says that brand is a “name, 
term, sign, symbol, or design, or a combination of them, intended to identify the 
goods and services of one seller or group of sellers and to differentiate them 
from those of competition.”** Although many researchers strictly adhere to 
AMA’s classic definition**, others assert that this definition has orientations 
toward product and manufacturer.** Therefore, for creating its analogical model 
in comparison between religion and brand, this study refers to definitions which 
address more intangible assets of brands. Accordingly, the common aspects of 
brands and religions as they are clarified in theory include the following. 


Competition 


Every brand is the representative for a particular seller, which must be 
differentiated from its competitors.*° In semiotic terms brands are made up of 
discourses and build worlds of meaning. One of the characteristics of these 
worlds is that they are in competition with each other.*” Religions are in 
competition with each other, too.** Justifying religious behaviour, organization, 
and religious change, Adam Smith discusses how people weigh costs and 
benefits in light of their preferences when choosing to join a church, taking on 
a religious commitment, or accepting a religious belief.*? Finke and Stark 
expand the discussion and argue that any other meaning-making system can be 
a competitor of religion in the meaning market.*° Implying that the key to all 
explanatory story-telling is the meaning-making, Lechner concludes that new 


32 de Chernatony and Dall’Olmo Riley, “Defining a ‘Brand’.” 

33 American Marketing Association, Marketing Definitions. 

34 Aaker, Building Strong Brands. 

35 Crainer, The Real Power of Brands. 

36 Bruce and Barnes, The Blackwell Encyclopedia of Management. Marketing. 
37 Semprini, Le marketing de la marque, approche sémiotique. 

38 Smith, An Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

3° Smith, An Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

40 Finke and Stark, Acts of Faith: Explaining the Human Side of Religion. 
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suppliers of meaning would alter the very nature of the demand in other 
competitive markets."! 


Communication 


Experts define brand management as a communication function.” 
According to Eco, a communicative process is the passage of a signal from a 
source to a destination.** Semprini clarifies brand identity as the result of 
continuous interactions and incessant exchanges amongst three sub-systems 
called encyclopedia of production (sub-system A), environment (subsystem B), 
and encyclopedia of reception (sub-system C).** Beyer defines the same 
structure of communication in religious definition. Beyer defines religion as a 
type of communication based on the immanent/transcendent polarity, which 
functions to lend meaning to the root indeterminability of all meaningful human 
communication, and which offers ways of overcoming or at least managing this 
indeterminability and its consequences. To provide meaning, religion posits the 
possibility of communication between humans and the transcendent (Fig. 2). * 


Faith 


Many experts believe that the most significant attribute of religion is 
faith.*° Faith itself has a wide variety of definitions. The Encyclopedia of 
Religion defines it as faithfulness, obedience, trust, dependence, experience, 
and credo.*’ Some parts of these definitions, like trust, experience, and even 
faithfulness, are in common with brand attributes. In this sense, global brands 
are akin to religious objects. Atkin asserts that Cult brands are suppliers of 
modern metaphysics, enriching the universe with meaning.*® 


Myth 


Muthos, in its meaning of “myth,” describes a story about gods and 
superhuman beings. A myth functions as a model for human activity, society, 
wisdom, and knowledge. Mircea Eliade considers cosmogony as fundamental 


4! Lechner, “Rational Choice and Religious Economies,” 90-91. 
” Matusitz, Symbolism in Terrorism, 241. 

* Eco, La production des signs. 

“4 Semprini, Le marketing de la marque, approche sémiotique, 40. 
45 Beyer, Religion and Globalization, 6. 

46 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, 34. 

47 Pelikan, “Faith,” 3157. 

48 Atkin, The Culting of Brands. 
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of myth, while for Rolland Barthes, myth is a part of a semiological system of 
communication, whereby an object is defined.” It is a construct that attains 
significance through culture, and not due to the “nature” of things. Leo Straus 
analysed its structure, and Joseph Campbell studied its psychological aspects 
versus metaphysical ones.*’ However myth is defined, what matters is that it 
will influence individual and collective behaviours.*! In both fields of religion 
and branding studies, myth plays a significant role. As a sacred speech, myth 
relies on one of the three forms of religious expression: sacred speech, acts, and 
places. As such, it occurs side by side in most traditions with sacred places or 
objects (symbols) and sacred acts.*” On the other hand, Holt sees brand myths 
as a powerful force reflecting cultural content. In his eyes, cultural branding is 
the most effective means by which to infuse brands with enduring meanings 
that enable them to become icons. 


Narrative 


Yamane asserts that the nature of religious experience is narrative. He 
has argued in the more general context of the study of religious experience that 
it is important for scholars to recognize that conversion accounts must not be 
understood as literal descriptions of what has actually happened but as 
narratives, stories constructed to explain and present one’s experience of 
transition in a meaningful way to one’s self and to others.** Semprini and his 
predecessor Floch believe in narrative as the heart of brand communication. 
Floch analyzes the structure of narrative in advertisements and recognizes a 
brand master narrative behind the organization of the narrative schema. * 
Semprini believes that at the heart of a brand identity system lies the 
intermediate level of brand narrative. At this level, the base values are organized 
in the form of narratives. A narrative grammar allows for the ordering of base 
values in relations of opposition.*© 


49 Bolle, “Myth,” 6356. 

» Bolle, “Myth,” 6359. 

5! Bouchard, Social Myths and Collective Imaginries. 

°2 Bolle, “Myth,” 6363. 

53 Holt, How Brands Become Icons, 84. 

+4 Yamane, “Narrative and Religious Experience.” 

% Floch, Semiotics, Marketing and Communication. 

5° Semprini, Le marketing de la marque, approche sémiotique. 
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Metaphoric Language 


Danesi believed in “a poetic logic” in brands’ language. Accordingly, 
“the logical reasoning involved is hardly deductive or rational, it is rather based 
on a poetic sense of the meaning nuances built into words.”°’ The exemplary 
manifestation of this poetic logic in the core of brands’ significance is the 
metaphorical aspect of brands’ language: “Brands are essentially metaphors. As 
such, they become themselves constructs for further rhetorical processes.’””** In 
the field of religious studies many scholars argue that religious language is 
metaphorical.*’ They suggest that conventional manners of comprehending 
religious discourse are no longer sufficient to encompass religious experience 
and that religious statements can be relevant only if they are reinterpreted as 
metaphor. 


Emotion 


According to Atkin, as much as markets are characterized by services 
and products with little physical differences, brands have to become more 
central in satisfying emotional needs. Marketers’ only real choice is to become 
more dependent to emotional ties.*° Among brand identity models, Aaker and 
Keller emphasized the importance of emotion in designing brand identity.°' In 
the field of religious studies, in contrast with rationalist anthropologists, others 
argue that the distinctive characteristic of ritual behaviour is that it stems 
directly from emotions and not from beliefs.* For Malinowsky religions are 
seen as essentially cathartic. They have their roots in emotional stress and 
tension to which they give release.™ 


Community 


Community has been one of the the most widely used concepts in social 
science, and scholars have examined it for at least the past 200 years. For 
Warner, a community is essentially a socially functioning whole: “a body of 
people bound to a common social structure which functions as a specific 


57 Danesi, Brands, 114. 

58 Danesi, Brands, 115. 

>» Tillich, “The Religious Symbol.” 

6 Atkin, The Culting of Brands. 

6! Aaker, Building Strong Brands, 85. 

6 Marett, The Threshold of Religion. 

63 Malinowski, The Foundation of Faith and Morals, 59-60. 
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organism, and which is distinguishable from other such organisms.”™ Among 
all incentives like ethnicity or locality, religion is one of the factors to define 
the community.® Based on observations of Muniz and O’Guinn, adherence to 
a brand can also result in constructing a community. Accordingly, a brand 
community is a specialized, non-geographically bound community, based on a 
structured set of social relations among admirers of a brand. Both religious 
and brand communities have common characteristics, among which moral and 
ritual will be discussed here. 


Ethics/Moral 


Religion and morality are two interwoven, yet conceptually distinct 
phenomena. Although morality is considered to conduct human affairs and 
relations between persons, religion is believed to involve the relationship 
between human beings and a transcendental reality. There has been a 
controversy among thinkers whether moral (ethical) commitment must be 
dependent on religion. However, these two concepts still signal two related 
ideas in the mind of many people.*’ In brand management ethics is revealed in 
two manners: first, in the framework of corporate social responsibility (CSR)° 
and secondly, through narrative moral slogans like “The United Colour of 
Benetton” which disseminates a universal ethic. On the other hand, Muniz and 
O’Guinn believe that a sense of moral responsibility toward community both as 
a whole and as individual members is the common characteristic of all brand 
communities.’ 


Ritual 


Anthropologists like Clifford Geertz and Victor Turmer are interested 
in the explicit religious meaning of ritual symbolisms and assert that ritual acts 
endow culturally important cosmological concepts and values with persuasive 
emotive force, thus unifying individual participants into a genuine 
community.’! However, Leach believes that the term ritual should be applied to 
all “culturally defined sets of behaviour”—that is, to the symbolic dimension of 


64 Warner, “Social Anthropology and the Modern Community.” 

65 Anderson, Imagined Communities. 

66 Muniz and O’Guinn, “Brand Community.” 

67 Green, “Morality and Religion.” 

68 Brunk, “Towards a Better Understanding of the Ethical Brand and its Management.” 
6° L_Borgerson, Magnusson, and Magnusson, “Branding ethics.” 

7 Muniz and O’Guinn, “Brand Community.” 

71 Zuesse, “Ritual.” 
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human behaviour as such, regardless of its explicit religious, social, or other 
content.’ That is how Muniz and O’Guinn observe rituals and traditions as 
evident in brand communities. They assert that rituals and traditions represent 
vital social processes by which the meaning of the community is reproduced 
and transmitted within and beyond the community.” For Danesi, modern 
consumerist cultures have elevated shopping to much more than acquiring the 
essentials required for daily living; they have bestowed upon it the same kinds 
of meaning that we associate with ritual.’”* The remarkable fact here is that 
whether ritual is defined psychologically or anthropologically, meaning and 
symbolism are its inseparable aspects.” 


Symbolism 


A symbol, as Geertz defines it, may be “any object, act, event, quality, 
or relation which serves as a vehicle for a conception.”’° The ultimate function 
of symbols is to mediate, reveal, express, and communicate that which in 
essence cannot be fully grasped, spoken of, or communicated.” For Tillich 
symbolism plays a positive and indispensable role in religious language. ” 
Brands also have a symbolic aspect, or as Semprini describes, “The brand is a 
semiotic engine which its fuels are such disparate elements as names, colours, 
sounds, concepts, objects, dreams, desires, etc.”’? Danesi believes that a brand 
is a sign in the semiotic sense. It stands for something other than itself in some 
meaningful or meaning-bearing way.*° In symbolic economy brands transform 
crass products and their meaningless material benefits into living vessels of 
meaning.*! 


Meaning 
Berger believes that, “Religion is the audacious attempt to conceive the 


entire universe as humanly significant.’*” Geertz discusses that religion excites 
believers by formulating concepts of a general order of existence. People need 


” Leach, “Ritual,” 524. 

73 Muniz and O’Guinn, “Brand Community.” 

74 Danesi, Brands, 52. 

75 Zuesse, “Ritual.” 

7 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, 91. 

7 Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religion Life, 47. 
78 Tillich, “The Religious Symbol.” 

7 Semprini, Le marketing de la marque, approche sémiotique, 27. 
80 Danesi, Brands, 25. 

8! Atkin, The Culting of Brands, 111. 

82 Berger, The Social Reality of Religion, 37. 
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to see the world as meaningful and ordered. They cannot tolerate the view that 
it is fundamentally chaotic, governed by chance and without meaning or 
significance for them.® A brand also is defined as a cluster of meanings. 
Without brand meanings there is no brand. When we craft brand experiences, 
we are doing so to communicate brand meanings.™ For Atkin, brands are full- 
fledged meaning schemes. They are places where a customer (or an employer) 
can publicly express a collection of beliefs and values.*° MacCracken believes 
in four consumption rituals for transferring meaning from culturally constituted 
world to consumer good and from good to individual. Meaning moves from 
world to goods through advertisements and from goods to individuals through 
four rituals, including possession, exchange, grooming, and divestment. 

Figure 2 demonstrates the common aspects of religion and brand in 
accordance with the model of analogy by Gentner: 


83 Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures. 
84 Batey, Brand Meaning, 6. 
85 Atkin, The Culting of Brands. 
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God / Transcendent 


Religions 


Meaning 


Narrative 
/ 
Metaphor 


Communic 
ate through 
a semiotic 
system 


Religious 
Community 


Figure 2.1: The structure mapping for the analogy of religion: populace :: brand: 
customer based on Gentner model — religion as origin domain (author) 
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God of Capitalism / 
The Company 


Compete 


with other Narrative/ Brand ss eeieree 
brands on Metaphor Lovalty esponsibility 
the minds 


Potential Customer/ 
Encyclopedia of 
Reception 


Figure 2.2: The structure mapping for the analogy of religion: populace :: brand: 
customer based on Gentner model - brand as destination domain (author) 
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Research Design 


The complexity of terrorism as a social phenomenon has resulted in a 
condition of impossibility for the development of a single theory to describe it. 
In other words, social scientists perform different heuristic functions 
encountering this phenomenon. * Two terrorist organizations, ISIS and Al- 
Qaeda, have emerged in the Middle East as a result of a complicated network 
of social, political, economic, and ideological factors as serious threats for 
global security.’’ Many papers have studied these two organizations as brands*® 
and numerous publications have investigated them from religious and ideologic 
perspective; *° however, to best of my knowledge the overlap of these two 
domains is ignored. 

Ideologies play a crucial role in branding process as many brands tend 
to use ideologies as anchors of identity and attraction for consumers in various 
manners. ISIS” and Al-Qaeda”! have established their brands based on Islamic 
thoughts, and scholars believe that the confrontation with these groups should 
be fundamentally ideological.” Therefore, the main objective of this paper is to 
illuminate ideological aspects of these two terrorist organizations from the lens 
of branding via the framework of an analogy. More specifically, the paper aims 
to explore and understand how ISIS and Al-Qaeda utilize religion (Islam) as 
ideology of their brands. 

The paper could achieve its aim by analyzing promotional materials 
produced by these two groups, but based on a primary search of databases 
including Taylor and Francis, Science Direct, and Emerald Insight, numerous 
papers have analyzed the content of magazines and statements of ISIS and Al- 
Qaeda; therefore, I discerned to fulfill the objectives of the paper through a 
review on this accumulation of data. The search process for this review was 
started from databases including Taylor and Francis, Science Direct, and 
Emerald Insight with broader key words like “Terrorism” and “brand” and 
“Terrorism communication” and was specified step by step from “ISIS” and 
“brand” or “AL Qaeda” and “brand” to “ISIS mythology,” “Al-Qaeda 
mythology”), “ISIS communication strategy,” “Al-Qaeda communication 
strategy,” “ISIS recruitment,’ and “Al Qaeda recruitment.” Sources were 
collected in first phase based on relevancy of title and abstract, and in the second 


86 Locatelli, “What Is Terrorism? Concepts, Definitions and Classifications.” 
87 Gerges, The Rise and Fall of Al-Qaeda, and Gerges, ISIS, a History. 

88 Simons, “Islamic Extremism and the War for Hearts and Minds.” 

89 Perry and Long, “‘Why Would Anyone Sell Paradise?’” 

° Gerges, ISIS, a History. 

°! Gerges, The Rise and Fall of Al-Qaeda, 31. 

°? Solomon, “The Particular Role of Religion in Islamic State,” 8. 
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phase, other text books, book chapters and essays were mined through the 
snowball method from the references of the first phase resources. Figure 3 
demonstrates the procedure of selecting papers for this review article: 


Taylor & Francis : 35 
Science Direct : 283 
Emerald Insight : 132 


Keyword Search 


Taylor & Francis : 13 
Title Relevancy Science Direct : 126 
Emerald Insight : 83 


Taylor & Francis : 3 Reference 
Abstract Relevancy Science Direct : 23 | Snowball 
Emerald Insight : 17 N=8 


Manuscript Reading 


Figure 3 - the procedure of paper selection for the review 


These 51 references including papers, book chapters, books, 
statements, and videos were analyzed in accordance with the analogical 
framework of the paper i.e., “religion as brand.” Five attributes of analogy were 
identified in 51 papers (table 1). As such, the allocation of the references 
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according to ideologic foundations of ISIS and AQ also provides a solid 
foundation to identify and highlight relevant research questions as it will be 
argued in the discussion section: 


Table 1: Five attributes of analogy and related references 


Attributes 


References 


Communication 


Al-Zawahiri, “Letter From Al-Zawahiri to Al-Zarqaw1”; 
Blanchard, “Al Qaeda: Statements and Evolving Ideology. 
CRS Report for Congress, Congressional Research 
Service”; Bloom, “Constructing Expertise: Terrorist 
Recruitment and ‘Talent Spotting’ in the PIRA, Al Qaeda, 
and ISIS,” Bockstette, Jihadist Terrorist Use of Strategic 
Communication Management Techniques; Cowen, 
“Terrorism as Theater: Analysis and Policy Implications”; 
Harris, Civilization and Its Enemies: The Next Stage of 
History; Hoffman, Terrorismus—der unerkldrte Krieg. 
Neue Gefahren politischer Gewalt; Locatelli, “What Is 
Terrorism? Concepts, Definitions and Classifications”; 
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ISIS and Al-Qaeda as Religious Brands 


At first sight, ISIS and Al-Qaeda are two fundamentalist groups. 
“Fundamentalism” implies the contemporary and global nexus of an approach 
in religion that, under the surveillance of modernization, was supposed to be 
obsolete and sentenced to death. It represents an obviously probable variant of 
religious representation in contrast to more liberal and non-exclusive religion, 
both of which appear to appertain to a globalized society.’? Experts have 
interpreted the appeal of fundamentalism as providing a firmer anchor for 
identity than is generally available under conditions of late modernity.” 

On the other hand, these two brands are terrorist groups that use 
violence as an instrument to send their message to the audience and use religion 
as a factor for the cohesion of their groups.*> Bockstette explains that the 
Jihadist terrorists use communication as an asset to compensate for their 
asymmetry in military might. In his eyes, Jihadists know how to apply strategic 
communication management techniques, the mass media, and especially the 
internet. Analyzing their audience carefully, they design their strategies and 
accord their messages and delivery methods strongly, with adherence to the 
substantial principles underlying any communication or public relations 
campaign.”° 


Findings 


In this section, according to the analogical model of the study, “religion 
as brand,” five attributes of two brands, ISIS and Al-Qaeda, will be discussed. 
These five aspects include communication, competition, attracting capital, 
brand promise, and brand mythology. 


Communication 


As it was explained in previous section, one of the focal points of the 
branding process is communication function.”” According to Bockstette, 


Strategic communication management is defined as the systematic planning 
and realization of information flow, communication, media development, 
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and image care on a long-term horizon. It conveys the deliberate message(s) 
through the most suitable media to the designated audience(s) at the 
appropriate time to contribute and achieve the desired long-term effect.”® 


Two aspects of communication discernible in this definition include 
communicating through media and designated audience. I am going to discuss 
these two aspects of the communication strategy of ISIS and Al-Qaeda. 

The first aspect of the communication strategy is information flow, 
communication, or media care on a long-term horizon. ISIS and Al-Qaeda 
utilize a well-designed visual system including logo, flag, color symbolism, and 
semiology of pictures to launch their brands. In addition to their visual identity, 
each group uses other outlets to disseminate their messages. The Islamic State 
sees itself as engaged in a conflict that is more than merely physical: “It is a 
psychological war made of texts, images, iconographies that the organization 
intends for widespread distribution.””? Al-Qaeda’s leader also believes in the 
war on media: ’We are in a battle, and more than half of this battle is taking 
place in the battlefield of the media [...]. (W)e are in a media battle for the 
hearts and minds of our Ummah’.””'°° Al-Qaeda believes in itself as a message. 
In Inspire it has been written that, “Al-Qaeda is a message before being an 
organization, a message which has spread and reached by the Grace of Allah, 
and Muslims have embraced it.”!°! The message is simple and comprehensible: 
“O Muslims, if you want to live freely, gloriously and honorably, you have to 
defend this glory.”'” The difference between the two brands of ISIS and Al- 
Qaeda is that instead of using Osama bin Laden as a key public personality, 
ISIS utilizes the symbolic, ideological, and policy attraction as the fundamentals 
of their brand. This is remarkably different from Al-Qaeda’s communication 
strategy! 

Terrorist attacks also work as media for terrorist groups.'!4 As Picard 
explains, terrorism is an organized campaign of violence as communication.'® 
The particular characteristic of terrorist attacks in comparison to outlets like 
Dabiq or YouTube videos is that due to the vast media coverage, these attacks 
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send terrorists’ messages to the global audience.'® Seib and Janbek described 
the media as “terrorism’s oxygen.”'°’ Casting terrorist attacks, news agencies 
serve the attackers by offering them publicity, identification, and legitimacy. 
The more horrible the atrocity, the more expansive the media coverage, 
reaching even a “perverted form of entertainment.”'” 

The Paris attack, for instance, was a successful campaign for ISIS to 
attract Muslims from around the world. The immediate happiness of certain 
ISIS supporters, as they assert, taps into longstanding resentment toward 
Western powers, which ISIS has long integrated into its branding strategy to 
attract Muslim youths around the world. !” German modernist composer 
Karlheinz Stockhausen also suggested that the 9/11 attacks were “the greatest 
artwork of all time.”!!° Others interpreted this attack as a piece of performance 
art for fund-raising or provoking other terrorism actions. '!! 

The second aspect of strategic communication is the audience or the 
question to whom the group is branded. Different studies suggest various 
typologies of the audience for these two groups. A comparative analysis on 
Inspire and Dabiq reveals while both magazines are dominated by narratives 
designed to empower its readers towards action, Inspire (AQ magazine) relies 
heavily on identity choice appeals while Dabiq (ISIS magazine) tends to 
balance identity- and rational-choice messaging.!!” 

Bockstette recognizes three segments of the audience based on their 
relationship to Islam: The Ummah Outsiders, The Ummah Insiders, The 
Adversary Outsiders. They are further dissected into the near enemy (apostates, 
secular Muslim regimes) and the far enemy (Jews, unbelievers, and Western 
society). Main communication channels for Ummah Insiders include face-to- 
face communication, prayers, sermons, and speeches in mosques and Koran 
schools; the mass media, and increasingly, the internet. For Ummah Outsiders, 
the internet is the primary communication channel and the second is the mass 
media. The communication channel preferred for adversary outsider is the 
global mass media and secondly the internet (Bockstette 2008: 19).!° 

The propaganda of ISIS is also designed based on the segmentation of 
the market in its own manner. The market of ISIS is divided into two segments: 
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individuals seeking excitement and bloodshed who are addressed by graphic 
Game of Thrones-like propaganda videos. At the same time, there are the softly 
lit positive message videos that emphasize the benevolent aspects of the 
“Islamic State” and address people who seek personal meaning.'" In addition 
to military forces, some terrorist organizations such as ISIS, which are a state 
inside the state, need to recruit experts for social services, for instance, nurses, 
dentists, doctors, and so on. Propaganda that is crafted to appeal to military 
forces is entirely different from the advertisements aimed at recruiting expert 
human resources. While the pictures of drastic violence and simulation of 
emotions attract the “low hanging fruit” for addressing the professional 
audience, the messages communicate concepts of philanthropy. '!° 


Brand Mythology 


Marketing theorists define the brand as a historic entity whose root of 
appreciability is in myths that address the most remarkable social pressures of 
anation.!!® According to the sociological perspective, myth is a type of common 
presentation (sometimes advantageous, sometimes disadvantageous), as a 
medium of values, beliefs, inspirations, aims, ideals, predispositions, or 
attitudes.''” Holt recognizes three basic building blocks for a myth market: 
national ideology, cultural contradictions, and populist worlds. National 
ideology is a complex of thoughts that interconnect everyday life—the 
aspirations of individuals, families, and communities—and those of the nation. 
These ideologies create models for living, and the distance between that model 
and everyday life works as a cultural engine, creating demand for myths that 
manage these differences. These differences are called cultural contradictions. 
Populist worlds are situations in which people’s actions are supposed to be 
motivated by belief instead of interest. Populism thrives wherever people act 
according to their own beliefs rather than have their actions shaped by society’s 
institutions.''® In Holt’s eyes, an identity myth is a simple story that resolves 
cultural contradictions.''? In this section, these three building blocks and their 
myths are discussed for the two brands ISIS and Al-Qaeda. 

Nation for Al-Qaeda’s Strategists is Islamic Ummah, as it refers to 
Islam’s history. !?? Therefore, they have defined their national ideology as 
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returning to the golden epoch of Islam: “Our remedy is in the Qur’an and the 
traditions of the Prophet.” !?! However, in their discourse, signs of ignored 
identity are observable. A description of Islam is at the heart of bin Laden’s 
rhetoric. He describes Islam as under siege from the “Crusader-Jewish 
alliance,” which has “insulted the pride of our ummah and sullied its honor, as 
well as polluting its holy places.”'”” This functions as the cultural contradiction 
for the brand audience and is exacerbated emotionally by Jihadists in Iraq who 
create narratives based on themes of contempt, conspiracy, and salvation to 
demonize their enemies and enhance the possibility of the threat facing Muslims 
to convince their coreligionists to accept using extraordinary cruelty toward 
those foes.!?3 Theoreticians have created two mythologic spaces for responding 
to this cultural contradiction. The first myth promotes the idea that this threat 
could be overcome by returning to the power and heroism present at the origin 
of Islam.!*4 The second myth, which is extracted from Islamic rhetoric and is 
used by Al-Qaeda, is martyrdom.'”> The populist world for these myths is 
crusade wars which are associated with Iraq’s history. Notably, the conflict in 
Iraq was also associated with a heroic Islamic past for Bin Laden. He analogized 
Iraqi people as the “descendants of Salah al-Din” and labeled them the 
“descendants of the great knights who brought Islam as far east as China.”’!”° 
Nation, in the eyes of ISIS, is Zs/amic Ummah. In Dabigq, ISIS defines 
apocalypse as its national ideology.!?” Emblematic of ISIS’s emotive core was 
its founder, Abu Musab al-Zarqawi. Zarqawi’s formulation of the apocalypse 
allowed him to inscribe his role as ‘sheik of the slaughterers’ within the 
“framework [of] conflict as an absolute life or death scenario.”’!”* His successors 
in ISIS were even more wedded to the possibilities offered by an apocalyptic 
worldview. However, the cultural contradiction about this ideology is the long- 
lasting waiting period (Intizar™) for the resurrection of Mahdi" so that 
answering this contradiction ISIS, announced to its supporters: “We are strong; 
we are winning; we will wait for nothing and no one in fulfilling the prophecies 
of old.” Thus, they have created their myth, caliphate, to alleviate this 
killing /ntizar. The revival of the prophesied caliphate allows ISIS to make 
grandiose claims of power and is used to justify its extreme violence. '” There 
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are different interpretations and realizations around this polemical debate on the 
concept of caliphate. Some argue that the caliphate is God’s representative on 
earth, and the caliph is semi-divine and the chief executive of the Ummah.'*° In 
an analysis of Dabiq, an ISIS online magazine, Toguslu demonstrates that the 
populist world for creating this myth is also a vast background of Islamic history 
and culture besides biographies of ISIS fighters who joined ISIS in different 
times. He also recognizes other signifiers in ISIS discourse that strengthen this 
myth, including Armageddon, Crusade, State, Martyrdom, Hijrah, Jihad, 
Community, Unity (Ummah), Morality, Hypocrisy, Takfir, and West Islam.'*! 


Competition 


The other aspect of brand definition, as mentioned before, is 
competition. Keller believes that for being successful in competition, the 
marketing manager needs to consider designing the company’s offer and image 
so that it occupies a distinct and valued place in the target customer’s minds. In 
other words, marketers need to know (1) who the target consumer is, (2) who 
the main competitors are, (3) how the brand is similar to these competitors, and 
(4) how the brand is different from them. The last two imply two characteristics 
of brands, as Keller mentions: points-of-parity and points-of-difference. Points- 
of-parity associations (POPs) are the characteristics of the brand which are not 
necessarily unique to that brand but may be shared with other brands. Points- 
of-difference (PODs), however, are formally defined as attributes or benefits 
that consumers strongly associate with a brand.!** This section will discuss the 
four aspects of brand positioning or brand competition in ISIS and Al-Qaeda 
brands. In the section dedicated to communication, the paper addressed the 
audience of Jihadists. In this part three other aspects of competition—POP, 
POD and competitors—will be discussed. 

Jihadists compete in a two-layered market. In the first layer, their 
competition is in the high competitiveness in the terrorism marketplace in 
which they compete with other terrorist groups,'** and in the second layer, 
their competition is with other nation-states in the global marketplace. '4 
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The point of parity in the first layer is committing terrorist attacks to 
declare a message, and the point of difference is establishing a nation-state, !*° 
which can be exactly the point of parity between Jihadists and their 
competitors in the second layer. Their competitors in this layer are Western 
countries, Muslim countries in alliance with apostate states, Shi’i nations, 
and the Jewish state, Israel.'°° Founding the Islamic state and restoring 
the Caliphate was the main objective of Al-Qaeda’s propaganda. Their final 
achievement from that objective was to help to dismiss “apostate” 
governments, to overcome “Crusaders and Jews,” to fight the oppression of 
Islam, and to mobilize the world to adhere to the Jihad, which from Al- 
Qaeda’s perspective is a war “in defense of their religion.”'3’ A comparative 
critical analysis of Dabiq and Inspire reveals that both magazines support and 
further construct an “us versus them” dichotomy that polarizes differences 
between their Jihadist ideologies and those of Westerners/non-believers. 38 

However, the most critical point of difference between these brands 
(Jihadists) and their competitors (West, Shi’is, Jewish) is the issue of 
religion. From its very inception, Al-Qaeda’s strategy has been to embroil 
the United States in an all-out confrontation with the world of Islam and to 
brand itself as the vanguard of the wmmah, its spearhead of armed 
resistance. !°? ISIS also divides the world as headed towards a global 
confrontation between the forces of liberal democracy and those of Islamist 
extremism!“ or as Simons and Robinson explain based on an analysis on 
Dabiq, two distinct camps: “Islam and faith” and “kufr’ and hypocrisy.” '*! 

Designing and communicating the propaganda of a battle of 
civilizations (Dar al-Islam" versus Dar al-Harb™"), the fundamentalist Islamist 
groups, particularly Al-Qaeda and its various regional franchises (Islamic 
Maghreb, Arabian Peninsula, Iraq), seek to attract and employ supporters. !*” 
Al-Qaeda’s final objective is to revitalize the Islamic Ummah in confrontation 
with the West and to lead this mobilized Muslim community in a revolutionary 
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change of the new world order.'* In these references, three facts are remarkable 
about competition issues. First, Al-Qaeda’s goal is to establish a state precisely 
like its competitors. Hence, this is the point of parity of this group and its 
competitors, which are defined as Dar al-Harb. Second, the Ummah is going to 
be founded in confrontation with the West, which is the main competitor of Al- 
Qaeda. The third point of difference between Al-Qaeda and its competitor is the 
belief in Islam as Al-Qaeda’s slogan is “inspire the believers.” 

In ISIS declarations, three main brand competitors are discernible. The 
first issue is that the Islamic State concerns the West as a probable existential 
threat. They utilize this threat as a justification for their call for defensive jihad; 
moreover, the Islamic State concentrates on the threat that Apostate political 
rulers, and more generally by the kafir", pose, rulers who claim authority over 
the Ummah, which is living in the borders of existing secular states. They also 
see themselves threatened by Shi’i Islam at different levels. On the military and 
political level, ISIS strategists consider the ‘Shi ’i-crescent’ as a linkage between 
the regimes of Iran, Iraq, and Syria, along with Hezbollah in Lebanon, which 
can be a potent anti-Sunni alliance.'* On the other hand, ISIS is propagating 
the view that Western imperialist forces are partnering with Shi’i entities 
(Iranian, Syrian, and Iraqi) and Saudi-led, “apostate” GCC states to suppress 
the Sunni nation—the nation that the Caliphate intends to reinvigorate, and 
empower.!* The point of difference between this brand and its competitors 
precisely is what we describe as religious competition. 


Capital 


Brymer believes that leading brands communicate their promise to the 
market, encouraging customers to purchase the product or service.!° In this 
section, purchasing a product will be discussed as an aspect of branding. Based 
on Keller’s presumption that the product which is offered by a brand can also 
be an idea,'*’ we can conclude that purchasing the product of the brands, ISIS 
and Al-Qaeda, can be defined as accepting their core idea and joining them. 
Blanchard asserts that the main objective of Jihadists in using Islamic outreach 
is to enable their movement better to employ “the [Islamic] nation’s potentials, 
including human and economic resources” by attracting more supporters. '** In 
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this part of the paper, I discuss how Al-Qaeda and ISIS use Islamic discourse 
to recruit members as social capital and seize land as symbolic capital. 


Attracting Social Capital 


Jihadist groups utilize Islamic narratives (Da’wah) to invite potential 
disciples to join the Jihad. The sense of belonging to the Islamic community 
(Ummah) is stronger than the sense of nationhood. Understanding recruits’ 
exclusive and robust identification with the Ummah, Neumann explains how 
“home-grown” terrorists can bring themselves to launch attacks against their 
communities. '*? Furthermore, Jihadists borrowed the concept of Hijrah from 
Islam’s history. ISIS defined motivating pious Sunnis to migrate (Hijrah) to the 
Islamic State as a primary goal of its activities. !°° ISIS slogans to recruit 
members was “join the caravan of Islamic State knights in the lands of the 
crusaders.”!>! Words like “caravan” and “crusaders” in this phrase reveal the 
implications of Islamic culture and history in the ISIS promotional project. The 
term “crusaders” especially associates one of the historical hostilities between 
Islam and Christianity and therefore represents the issue of competition between 
two religions (brands). 

Two significant factors which attract the youth in the Inspire magazine 
include overcoming negative emotions under protection of Allah, and defining 
their identity as vanguards of Islam or the knights of Allah. In this regard, Bin 
Ladan writes in Inspire: “Trust in Allah, and do not fear, for He shall suffice 
you, and He is the best of Protectors.” And Inspire asserts that: “Know O’ noble 
knight that you are heading for a deed which is among the greatest of virtues, 
and the most glorified of worships. So, purify your intention, for help comes 
from Allah commensurate to the purity of intention.” !°* 

A comparative analysis on Dabiq and Rumiyah demonstrates that 
Dabiq magazine prioritizes this issue (e.g., through the promotion of hijrah). On 
the other hand, Rumiyah (the other ISIS online magazine) is much less 
interested in inciting followers to join its ranks in the Middle East. Instead, it 
focused on calling Ummah to participate in jihad against the infidels, especially 
in the form of lone-wolf terrorist attacks. This analysis discovers three themes 
of inciting populace to join ISIS including: direct recruitment employed by both 
periodicals, with special emphasis put on the significance of hijrah, legitimizing 
violence against the kuffar (infidels), murtaddin (apostates), and mushrikin 
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(polytheists), and the calls to violence, such as incitement to “lone-wolf”’ 
terrorist attacks.!° 

As I will discuss in the next section, the Islamic promise of Heaven 
after martyrdom is another factor that encourages people to join the group.'* 
The organization’s utopian promise is also most alluring to recruits.'°° Brand 
mythology also plays a significant role in recruiting members for these two 
brands. For mobilization, the icons and symbols of the martyr, jihad, 
and caliphate in Dabiq are vital because they make events sensible and 
meaningful. °° The mythology of martyrdom is part of Al-Qaeda’s 
communication strategy in recruiting new members. '°’ Furthermore, the 
vectorless energy of the youth who need to identify themselves leads them to 
find the answer to their questions in the media environment, which is highly 
charged by Al-Qaeda.'** The concept of martyrdom (Shahada") and the glory 
associated with it in this space play a crucial role in the recruitment of the youth 
for Al-Qaeda. 


Land as a Symbolic Capital 


As Karl Marx explains in his masterpiece, Capital, one of the three 
kinds of capital is the land.'°’ The crucial fact to consider here is that both 
groups, ISIS and Al-Qaeda, more than financial resources, regard the land as a 
property that must be seized. As sacred places are one of the three human 
religious expressions,'® the land can be considered as a symbolic capital for 
these two brands. As was aforementioned, the competitors of these brands are 
non-Muslim nations, Muslim nations who ally the USA, and Shi’a Muslims. 
Therefore, the war on land is the competition between these brands on capital. 
Bin Laden vowed to expel US troops from the lands of the two holy places— 
Mecca and Medina—tregardless of how long it would take and how costly it 
would be.'*! Thus, the sanctity of the land, according to holy text and Islamic 


*3 Lakomy, “Recruitment and Incitement to Violence in the Islamic State’s Online 
Propaganda. 
*4 Perry and Long, ““Why Would Anyone Sell Paradise?”: The Islamic State in Iraq 
and the Making of a Martyr.” 

>5 Winter, “The Virtual Caliphate.” 

> Toguslu, “Caliphate, Hijrah and Martyrdom as Performative Narrative in ISIS Dabiq 
Magazine,” 9. 

57 Hafez, “Martyrdom Mythology in Iraq.” 

8 Venhaus, Why Youth Join Al-Qaeda May, 8. 

°° Marx and Engels, The German Ideology. 

6 Bolle, “Myth.” 

6! Gerges, The Rise and Fall of Al-Oaeda, 55. 
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history, is the definitive criteria for Al-Qaeda to define its enemies (brand 
competitors) and act against them to seize the land. 

For ISIS also the land or territory is accounted as capital more critical 
than financial resources, at least in propaganda. ISIS belligerence with its brand 
competitors is even harder than Al-Qaeda so that the idea of cleansing the lands 
of Islam is entirely ingrained in the mind of fundamentalist religious activists; 
however, ISIS is the first one which attempted to realize it. Gerges also implies 
cleansing the land from any signs of atheism: 


as Islamic State militants swept across Syria and Iraq, they destroyed, 
damaged, or looted numerous cultural sites and sculptures, condemning 
them as idolatry. Celebrating their cultural cleansing in spectacular 
propaganda displays, Islamic State fighters show by deeds, not words, their 
intent to purify the lands and resurrect the caliphate.!” 


Brand Promise 


Meeting the expectations of consumers is the real achievement of 
successful brands; in other words, they advertise a promise which is kept.!® 
Batey believes that from the marketer’s eyes, a brand is a promise, a vow. For 
the customer, a brand is the complex of associations, comprehensions, and 
expectations in his or her mind.'“ In the sociology of religion, scholars also 
believe in compensators or promises. The premise of Stark and Bainbridge’s 
social psychology is that human beings are unable to obtain the intense rewards 
that they greatly desire (e.g., immortality) through direct action. Therefore, they 
tend to accept “compensators” or promises of future rewards. The most potent 
anticipations, however, are predicated on explicit supernaturalism.'© 

Stark and Finke consider the possibility that the tendency to 
supernatural remunerations could vary. They also suppose that humans “will 
attempt to appraise explanations according to outcomes, maintaining those that 
seem to work most efficiently.”!® To explain why rational actors should want 
to join more costly groups, Stark and Finke suggest that “despite being costly, 
they offer a more remarkable value,” and they can do so “partly due to their 
cost.” 
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Suicide terrorism is, first and foremost, an instrumental strategy with 
the goal of publicity at the highest possible price.'®* Thus, according to Stark 
and Fink, the reward of this form of terrorism must be so high that it must seem 
rational for terrorists to commit it. Perry and Long explain that first, Jihadist 
ideology “offers potential adherents the opportunity to enter a narrative (source 
of meaning) that specifically recapitulates Islamic history and develops a 
compelling new identity based on that history.” Second, the Islamic State 
“promises the Jihadist that should he be killed, he becomes a martyr, leaving a 
powerful story that recaptures religious history and inspires others.” 

As aresult, Jihadists have two promises for their audiences: eternal life 
and meaning, both of which are religious rewards. A comprehensive analysis 
on Dabiq and Rumiyah shows that creating meaning and heroic stories which 
glorify Jihadists are remarkable aspects of these magazines’ content. !”° 
Offering rewards in the afterlife and proving legitimacy, religion facilitates 
recruiting terrorists, for people who are prepared to pay in this life.'”! People 
who join ISIS “are trying to find a path, to answer a call to something, to right 
some perceived wrong, to do something truly meaningful with their lives.”!” 
Al-Qaeda also called his young and old mujahideen for battling a godless 
enemy, seeking martyrdom, and dreaming of heavenly, not earthly, fruits and 
rewards.'’? Like in other propaganda material, “Flames of War” portrays ISIS’ 
fight as one of “good versus evil,” where the deaths of its fighters are not a 
setback, but are rather rewarded with eternal paradise as a reward.' 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The relationship between brand and religion has been studied by many 
scholars in various perspectives (e.g., see Atkin!”> or Finke and Stark!”°). In this 
regard, Atkin focuses on the similarities between brands and religions in terms 
of the needs which these two social phenomena meet.'”’ In this context, the 
present study in the first phase designed an analogical model to extend the 
theory and clarify other aspects of resemblance between religion and brand. In 


68 Hoffman, Terrorismus—der unerklarte Krieg, 258. 

6 Perry and Long, “““Why Would Anyone Sell Paradise?” 

7 Welch, “Theology, Heroism, Justice, and Fear.” 

7! Richardson, What Terrorists Want.. 
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next phase, this research discussed five attributes of this analogy in accordance 
with ISIS and Al-Qaeda brands to clarify them as sub-brands of Islam. In other 
words, I explained how these two brands endorse themselves in association with 
Islamic ideology. Table 2 demonstrates five dimensions of this analogy in 


summary: 


Table 2: Five aspects of two brands in association with Islam 


Al-Qaeda ISIS 
Communication | Media Internet, Inspire Iconography, Dabiq 
magazine, Terrorist magazine, Videos, 
Attacks, Speeches for | Terrorist Attacks 
Muslims, prayers, 
sermons 
Audience The Ummah Individuals Seeking 
Outsiders, The Excitement, 
Ummah Insiders, The Military Forces, 
Adversary Outsiders Experts 
Brand Myth National Return to the strength | Apocalypse 
Ideology of Islam 
Cultural Humiliation, long-lasting waiting 
Contradiction | Impotence and period for Savior 
Collusion 
Populist Crusaders wars Islamic history and 
World associated historically | culture 
with Iraq 
Myth Martyrdom Caliphate 
The glory of the origin 
of Islam 
Competition Main Western countries, Western countries, 
Competitors Muslim countries in Shi’i states, Israel 
alliance with apostate 
states, Shi’i nations 
and Jewish state, 
Israel 
Point of Parity | Establishing Nation- Establishing 
State Nation-State 
Point of | Religion Religion 
Difference (Dar al-Islam versus “Islam and faith” 
Dar al-Harb) and “kufr 
(unbeliever) and 
hypocrisy” 
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Capital Social Capital | Utilizing Concept of Implying Islamic 
Martyrdom to recruit History (Crusaders, 
members Hijrah) 


Promise of heaven 
Giving meaning to 
their lives 
Utopian Islamic 


offer (apocalypse) 
Symbolic repel US troops from | cleansing the land 
Capital the two holy places—_ | from any signs of 
Mecca and Medina atheism 
Brand Promise eternal life becoming a martyr 
meaning heaven after 
martyrdom 


One of the other cases is the communicative part of religion in the 
Israel-Palestine conflict. In this regard, by investigating the Palestinian 
encounter with Israel and the productive cultural schemes generated by the 
encounter, the aesthetics of the performance of Palestinian missions of “suicide 
bombing,” their cultural representations, and the poetics that their performance 
and representations produce, Abufarha argues that the practice of sacrificing 
Palestinian bodies and applying violence against the “enemy” in the same act is 
a media for cultural ideas of uprooting and rootedness, fragmentation and unity, 
confinement and freedom, domination and independence. !’* This can be a 
crucial issue for future studies to examine and evidence the role of religion as 
brand in another context. 

The most important limitation of this research was the predominance of 
the “war on terror” discourse in the majority of publications in this field which 
could increase the probability of bias in interpretations. The communication 
aspects of these two groups were mostly interpreted as propaganda rather than 
a communication strategy of an organization. Despite of the common aspects in 
propaganda and communication strategy there are nuances between them due 
to negative implications in propaganda and this interpretation is the result of 
“war on terror” discourse. However, the messages of a terrorist group can be 
interpreted as the expression of injustice or infringement in the global arena. 
Furthermore, the affiliation of authors in this field to different security 
organizations or intellectual orientations from various countries with different 
approaches toward terrorism in general and Al Qaeda and ISIS in particular 
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resulted in dispersed opinions in publications and made it challenging to sum 
up the discussions and achieve a comprehensive insight. On the other hand, 
terrorism and its complexities made the analysis more complicated. 

In terms of theory and practice, the paper entails a variety of 
implications. As it was explained, theorists and philosophers believe in the role 
of analogy in the process of thinking and creating novel concepts in social 
science. The analogical approach in this paper not only extends the field of 
study theoretically but paves the way for academicians to extend the theory in 
this field through other attributes of this analogical model. The Ashura 
ceremony in Shi’i tradition, for example, can be studied as a reach system of 
signs and this is merely one of myriad. 
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' World Islamic Community 

it Arabic word meaning old and in expression, we can translate it to the leader 
‘ii The concept of waiting for Mahdi in Islamic Culture 

'’ The Savior in Islamic Tradition 

’ Unbeliever 

“ The house of Islam/Peace 

“i The house of War 

vii unbelieved people 

** Concept of Martyrdom in Islamic culture 
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